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MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tar design of the present fashionable system of edu- 
tion for females, appears to be to bestow upon young 
dies such temporary accomplishments, as make them 
showy girls rather than useful women. While the genius 
snd inclination of boys are carefully eonsulted before the 
pdoption of a profession for them, girls are always pre- 
umed to be born with a taste for painting and an ear for 
music. Thus fashion is ¢ontinually at war with nature; 
nd the consequence is—the sobewymatron despises or 
orgets what she learned when a girl, and finds herself 
— with the useful knowledge that might have 
made her solitary hours amusing to herself, and her social 
nes agreeable to those around her, The booby boy 
whom she formerly despised, in her days of girlish tri- 
umph, for the sheepishness of his address, and the awk- 
rard disposition of Sis limbs, now—though he has enjoy- 
ed but half her leisure, and probably but half her natural 
bility—proudly triumphs over her, in turn, with the rich 
ceumulation of that useful knowledge which was wisely 
reasured up in youth, for the service of his manhood. 

These remarks are merely intfoductry to some on the 
same subject hy Miss Hannah Moore, who, in her ¢ Stric- 
tures on Education,’ bas the following excellent observa- 
tions on the subject of Superficial Accomplishments. The 
sound sense and liberal piety of this excellent writer will 
always recommend her productiofs to general perusal — 
In the vigour of her style, and the skilful employment of 
antithesis to enforce her reasoning, she is a successful im- 
itatar of Tr. Johnson ; but judiciously avoids his artificial 
and peculiar ordonnance i alnoman, The first paragraph 
of our extract affords a pleasing instance of this resem- 
blance to that celebrated writer. 


Since there is a season when the youthful must cease 
to be young, and the beautiful to exeite admiration; t6 
learn how to grow old gracefully, is perhaps one of the 
rarest and most valuable aits which can be taught a 
woman. It is for this sober season of life that education 
should lay up its richest stores. Wet forgetting this, do 
we not seem to educate our daughters exclusively for 
the transient period of youth, when it is to maturer life 
we ought to advert? Do we not educate them for a crowd, 
forgetting that they are to live at home; for the world 
and not for themselves! for show and not for use; fur 
time and not for eternity ? 




















The phrensy for accomplishments, unhappily is no lon- 
ger restricted within the usual limits of rank and fortune. 
The middle order have caught the contagion, and this 
new course of education, and the habits of life and ele- 
gance of dress connected with it, peculiarly unfits them 
for the active duties of their own very important condi- 
tion; while with frivolous eagerness and second-hand 
epportunities, they run to snatch a few of those showy 
acquirements whith decorate the great. This is done 
apparently with one or other of these views, either to make 
heir fortune by marriage, or, if that fail, to qualify them 
to be teachers of others ; hence the abundant multiplica- 
tion of superficial wives and incompetent and illiterate 
governesses. The use of the pencil, the performance of 
exquisite but unnecessary works, the study of foreign 
tanguages and of music, require a degree of leisure 
which belongs exclusively to affluence. Exceptions how- 
ever should always be made in favour of great natural 
genius. 

The admiration bestowed, the sums expended, and the 
ime lavished on arts, which add little to the intrinsic 
value of life, should have limitations. While thes¢ arts 
are admired, let them not b2 admired beyond their just 
value; while they are practised, let it not be to the ex- 
clusion of higher employments; while they are cuJtivated, 
gt it be to amuse leisure, not to engross life. ‘The study 
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of the fine arts is forced on young persons with or with- 
out genius to such an excess, as to vex, fatigue, and dis- 
gust those who have no talents, and determine them, as 
soun as they become free agents ; while by this incessant 
pursuit still more pernicious effects are often produced 
on those who actually possess genius. 

Though a well-bred young lady may;lawfully learn 
most of the fashionable arts, yet it does hot seem to be 
the true end of education to make women of fashion 
dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, 
gilders, varnishers, engravers, and embroiderers. Most 
men are commonly destined to some profession, and their 
minds are consequently turned each to its respective ob- 
ject. Would it not be strange if they were called out to 
exercise their profession, or to set up their trade, with 
only a little general knowledge of the trades of all other 
men, and without any previous definite application to their 
own peculiar calling? The profession of ladies, to which 
the bent of their instruction should be turned, is that of 
daughtefs, wives, mothers, and mistresses of families.— 
They therefore should be trained with a view to these 
several conditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideas, 
andyprinciples, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be 
applied and appropria‘ed as occasion may demand, to each 
of these respective situations ; for though the arts which 
merely embellish life, must claim admiration; yet when a 
woman of sense comes to marry, it is a compenion a hus- - 
band wants, and not an artist, It is ngt merely a creature 
who can paint, and play, and droxs, and dance; it is a 
being who can comfort and counsel him; ore who can 
reason, and reflect, and feel, and jydee,and act, and dis- 
course, and discriminate ; one whu Can assist him in his 
affairs, lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate hid children. 

To a woman therefore, whatever be her rank, I would 
recommend a predominance of those more sober studies, 
which not having display for their object, may make her 
wise without vanity, happy without witnesses, and content 
without panegyrists; the exercise of which will not bring 
celebrity, but improve usefulness. Every kind of know- 
ledge which is rather fitted for bome consumption, than 
foreign exportation, is particularly adapted to women. 

It is because the superficial mode of their education 
furnishes them with a false and low standard of intellec- 
tual excellence, that women have sometimes beeome ri- 
diculous by the unfounded pretensions of literary vanity ; 
for it is not the really learned, but smaitcrers who have 
generally brought their sex into discredit, by an absurd 
affectation which has set them on despising the duties of 
ordinary life. There have not indeed been wanting women 
who have affected to establish an unnatural separation 
between talents and usefulness ; who act as if knowledge 
was to confer on woman a kind of fantastic sovereignty, 
which should exonerate her from female duties, whereas 
it is only meant the more eminently to qualify her for the 
performance of them. 

But the truth is, women who are so puffed up with the 
conceit of talents, as to neglect the plain duties of life, 
will not frequently be found to be women of the best 
abilities. A romantie girl with a pretension of sentiment, 
which her still more ignorant friends mistake for genius, 
and possessing something of a natural ear, has perhaps 
in her childhood exhausted all the images of grief, and 
love, and fancy sucked up in her desultory poetical read- 
ing, in an elegy on a sick linnet or a dead lap-dog: she 
begins thengeforward to be considered as a prodigy by 
her ‘little circle; surrounded with @atterers, she has no 
opportunity of getting te know tbat her fame is derived 








not from her own powers but her position, and that when 
her verses come to be stripped of all their extraneous 
appendages, and the fair author is driven off her vantage- 
ground of partiality, sex, and favour, she will commonly 
sink into the level of ordinary capacities; while tho 

quieter women, who have meekly set down in the humbic 
shades of prose and prudence, by a patient perseverance 
in rational studies, rise afterwards much higher in the 
scale of intellect, antl acquire a stock of sound knowledge 
for far better purposes than mere display. And thoug’ 
it may seem a contradiction, yet it will generally be foun: 
true, that girls who take to scribbling are the least studi- 
ous. They early acquire a false confidence in their own 
unassisted powers ; it becomes more gratifying to thei: 
natural vanity to be always pouring out their minds o 
paper, than to be pouring into them fresh ideas from 
richer sources. But instead of extolling thé effusions ot 
these self-dependent scribblers for the facility with which 
they are produced, it would be kind in tl.cir friends ta 
blame them for their crudeness; and when the young 
pretenders are eager to prove in how short a time such « 
poem has been struck off, it would be well to regret thar 
they had not either taken a longer time, or forborne from 
writing at all; aa in the former case the work would be 
less defective, and in the latter the writer would have 


‘discovered more humility and self-distrust. 


What is called dry tough reading, independent of the 
useful knowledge it conveys, is useful as a habit and 
wholesome as an exercise. There is little fear that the» 
kind of books here recommended, if thoroughly studied 
and not superficially skimmed, will make them:pedants, 
or induce conceit, for by showing them the possible pow- 
ers of the human mind, vou will bring them to see the 
littleness of their own: to get acquainted with the mind, 
to regulate and form it, and to show it its own ignorance, 
does not s€em the way to puff it up. Neither is there 
any fear that tis kind of reading will convert ladies into 
authors. The direct contrary effect will be likely to be 
prodaced by the perusal of writers, who thro@ the gene- 
rality of readers at such an unapproachable distance, as 
to check presumption instead of exeiting it. But such 
is the frightful facility of novel-writing, that every raw 
girl while she reads, is tempted to fancy that she can also 
write. 

- ——> G> ia 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN ITALY! 


Tur Neapolitan Gazette of January 8, 1763, contains 
the following article:—‘A married man of Cremona being 
missing for two or three years, and his wife, in the mean 
time, contracting a great intimacy with another man, in- 
duced a suspicion that she had murdered her husband.— 
Rumour soon increased into a direct accusation, and she 
was apprehended. Being put on the rack, to avoid the 
torture, she accused herself of a crime of which she was 
entirely innocent ; and in consequence thereof, she was 
burnt, and her ashes thrown into the river Po. Five or 
six days after her execution, the husband arrived from 
Parma, where he had engaged himself for three years.— 
Hearing of what had happened, he went to his wife’s ac- 
cusers and to the judges to ciear up her character. In 
stead, however, of exculpating the woman's reputation, 
they turned against the husband, whom they charged a» 
an impostor, saying, that the wife having confessed the 
murder, the man must really be dead; in consequence of 
which the man was obliged to withdraw from the place 
otherwise he would probably have been put oat of the way 
also,-——to save the credit of the law” 
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How dear the dveam! in darkest hours of itl, 
Should ail be chang’d, to find one faithful still / 

Tare can scarcely remain a doubt in the minds of any, 
fall the railing on the subject to the contrary notwitb- 
standing) that the true sphere of worldly happiness is 
decidedly to be found in the domestic circle ; and that 
ali without it, is fluctuating anxiety, discordant bustle, 
and heart-rending incertitude.— Nature seems happily to 
have adapted the connubial state, to the feclings, wants 
and situation of man. Here he not only finds a solace to 
his feelings,—a supply for his peculiar wants,—but an 
exemption from the many temptations which surround 
him, that have a tendency to mar his peace, to undermine 
his health, and frustrate the purposes of his existence. 
Man emphatically needs something to love—something 
upon which he may bestow his affections: Woman, ‘love- 
ly woman,’ was created to this end, and the situation in 
which this fact ought necessarily to place him, and the 
pledges and bond of the union thus effected, will give 
employment to, and call into exercise, those powers and 
affections which were bestowed by an all-wise Being.— 
And it is only under circumstances like these, that he can 
be truly happy—that he can obtain or enjoy that serenity 
of mind, that peace and joy of heart which ever accom- 
panies the performance of duty. When, therefore, that 
time of life has happily arrived, when this duty should 
be performed, (and it should not be delayed too long) it 
should be one first and imperious care to select a partner 
with whom we may reasonably expect tobe happy. Love, 
in its common acceptation among young people, is a pas- 
sion too sophistical and deceitful to be relied upon alto- 
gether—though a portion of it is desirable,if not necessary, 
But at all events, reason should go with us, and be with 
us, in this all-important choice: Beauty may inflame the 
passions, but cannot satisfy the mind; it may be a neces- 
sary spur, but should not be the governing principle—In 
coming to a decision on this subject, we should be influ- 
enced and decided by the cultivation and powers of the 
mind,—the virtues of the heart, and particularly by that 
affectionate kindness, and winning softness of manners, 
which are so endearing to the soul. ‘This susceptibility, 
or rather sensibility, of feeling, is the chief charm of 
jovely woman ;—it is that, which gives a zest to all our 
pleasures ; disarms affliction and misfortune of their sting, 
and scatters the perennial flowcrs of affection and true 
ove in our path through life. 

When a young lady has attained to a marriageable age, 
she is not bound to consider every male visitor as a suitor 
for her hand;—on the contrary, she should be so much 
divested of vanity and affectation, as only to suppose him 
a friend of the family. In this case, they would always 
give them reception with a cordiality corresponding with 
their merits—instead of that cold, repulsive formality, 
which is now too universally in vogue. ‘he cordiality 
bere recommended, is far removed from that levity so 
unbecoming in a female;—but at the same time, it throws 
off that assamed reserve and affectation, that too ofien 
masks it from the world. It gives an insight into the 
character; lays open the heart, and unlocks the mind to 
every beholder; and operates equally to the advantage of 
bath parties: Suitors are th.ow» off their guard, and fe- 
males can then form an undisputed opinion, how near his 
feelings and dispesitions correspond with theirs, and esti- 
mate their chance of happiness with the individual in 
question. 

Were this course of conduct general, it could not, and 
would-not, be construed to mean purtiality on the one side, 
or particular attention on the other. 

Waen tus pleasing and friendly intercourse began to 
assume a More serious aspeci, it would then be soon 
enough to assume a reserve the case demanded,—or to 
check it altogether, if it should be found necessary. 

There is generally with we females too much feigned 
modesty used on this subject. Wien partiality is shown 
them, and they feel a partiality fur the object, there is no 


reason why ther showld not show it: Thepare rest a‘ned 
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by custom from being suitors,—but when wooed, they 
are not debarred from yielding, even implicitly —After 
an engagement bas taken place, the feelings will most 
generally dictate the conduct expected from each ;—but 
it should ever be kept in mind, that it ought always to be 
as far removed from that mawkish insipidity and doating 
fondness, which is so disgusting—as from that clownish 
vulgarity, exhibited by Tirrell in ‘Caleb Williams,’ ‘whose 
courtship was like the pawings of an elephant.’ 
-— te 
MARRIED MEN. 

Or this elass of society, Lord Bacon observes: ‘He that 
hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune; 
for they are impediments to great enterprizes, either of 
virtue or mischief. Certainly wife and children are a kind 
of discipline of humanity.’ 

The same illustrious philosopher observes of Bachelors : 
‘Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit tor the 
public, have proceeded from the unmarried or childless 
men; whicly, both in affection and means, have married 
and endowed the public. Unmarried men are best friends, 
best master’, best servants; but not always best subjects; 
for they are light to run away; and almost all fugitives 
are of that condition. Single men, though they may be 
many times more charitable because their means are less 
exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and 
hardhearted (good to make severe inquisitors) because 
their tenderness is not $0 oft called upon.’ 

Of the Ladies he observes: ¢«Chaste women are often 
proud and froward, as presuming upon the merit of their 
chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both of chastity 
and obedience in the wife, if she think her husband wise, 
which she never will do if she find him jealous. Wives 
are young men’s mistresses ; companions for middle age; 
and old men’s nurses.’ 

*It is often seen that bad husbands have very good 
wives; whether it be that it raiseth the price of their 
husbands’ kindness when it comes, or that the wives take 
a pride in their patience; but this never fails—if the bad 
husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent, for then they will be sure to make good their 
own folly.’ 


—— 

The following letter was put into our hands by a gen- 
tleman who desired it should be published entire. We 
have omitted, notwithstanding, many rough jokes our 
jocose friend has indulged himself in. 


Messrs. Parmenter & Norton, 


s 


Ir has lately-been observed in some of the news- 
papers, that there is probably less indeceney on the Boston 
stage than on any other in the world. Aslam no travel- 
ler, 1 cannot say how far this opinion is correct—but, 
gentlemen, if any person should endeavour to make it 
appear, that because.there is less indecency at our theatre 
than at any other, this liztle should be tolerated,—I do most 
sincerely hope, that your writers on the theatre will op- 
pose, (if they think proper) as I do, this very scandalous 
idea. It appears tome, that the manner in which this 
opinion is expressed, shows the necessity of some oppo- 
sition to these indecencies. For if it is allowed by the 
approvers of the present state of morals at the play-house, 
that we suffer /ess indecencies than other audiences, it is 
assuredly admitted by them that we do suffer a Jittie in 
this respect. Now, gentlemen, if we have looked down 
much of this indelicaty, pray why not look down the whole 
of it? If my wife complains to me that she has been 
insulted once on any particular evening at the theatre, 
should I not look like a fool to answer her by saying that 
at any other theatre ste would have been insulted twice as 
much! Why should we Bostonians, who pride ourselves 
on our propriety in every thing, allow a ditée indecency 
at the play because there might be a great deal there! 1 
hope my fair townswemen will not permit themselves to 
be answered by such a way of arguing—they must con- 
sider one lewd expression, or allusion, as bad as forty, 
for the same reason that one kiek is as much an insult to 
aman of spirit as if his antagonist had given bim a dozen. 
lremember some years ago the spirit of our females in 
absenting themselves for a whole engagement tiem tic 


playhouse on account of an impudent expression mac 
by a coxcomb of an actor about what he could do with 
them if he chase! 
business? I hope they will keep up the spirit that ha 
always animated them. ‘They stand on good ground—o 

American ground—on Yankee ground /—and they will in 
my humble opinion, as well as in the opinion of those [ 
have conversed with on the subject, deserve the whipping 
they justly recommended to all brazen-faced actors, if 
they suffer themselves to be driven from the truly Bos. 
tonian stand they have taken, by any of these saucy 
outlandish gentry, or by any of these mandgere’ cure which 
they described last winter—whether they be printer,’ 




















Do yout writers intend te notice thi; 


devils or gunners of Lontton do'la, or cosmetic doctors. Ido 
not know how they behave at present, tho’ yoar writers 
allow they are doing much better than formerly. 1 have 
not been there to my wife’s knowledge, since | carried he; 
to see Bernard and Mr. Shaw play the Lying Valet and 
Lappit. That was enough for her. 1 have heard noth. 
ing of the theatre, (except through the papers,) from 
any one but my youngest boy, who was carried to the 
pit by an acquainutanée one evening last winter. He came 


home with a sheepface and told me ‘they were no great 
things, for one of the players told all the folks in a loud 
voice, that his stool made excelient drink !! ‘1 ask par- 
don for saying so much on a subject, about which 


the truth must not be told at ull times, though sv mueh 
the more shame for them, as my wife says. And now 
I am upon the subject, l beg leave to hint to you, that | 
would be cautious about publishing any more of the vul. 
garity made use of on the stage, in obedience to the oid 
saying above. This did very well last year to give those 
who dont go to the play, some idea of the pole amuse- 
ment they take a pride in despising. But | hope for the 
future, (and 1 suppose you are always ready to attend to 
the respectful hints of your subscriber’) that your writers 
if they think it most proper, will censure the actors gen- 
erally, as they have lately done, for any misconduct of 
this nature, and then advise them that such expressions 
or actions are described and left at your office for their 
perusal, and if this has no effect, I shalJ be one that will 
readily apply the only remedy formerly recommended 
I would ask leave also to suggest that yon, or your wri- 
ters, are in duty bound to expose the tricks of what is 
called pufing, made use of in the papers, and if they can 
point out any instances of it by any managers, to do it, 
and also the paper in which it appears, or has appeared, to 
the end that any editor may be despised, as he ought to 
be, for deceiving his fricnds by fulse or self-interested 
opinions ; for 1 make boid to aflirm, that any editor who 
could in this manner for the sake of that annual 50 or 
1uU dollars advertising patronage, and free admission to 
the plays to which printers as they tell me are entitled ; 
support a manager through thick and thin in any thing, 
to the neglect and contempt of that sacred duty he owes 
bis patrons, to teli the truth to the best of his knowledge 
and ability,—such an editor, I say, deserves to be kicked 
from Cornhill to Copps-hill, and from Mount Vernen to 
Winnisimit Ferry. cannot entertain the thought that 
any New-England editor, would either sell his opinions 
or suppress them from fear or favour. And I think the 
public are indebted to you young gentlemen for leading 
the way, at the risk of bad men’s ill will as you have 
done, to a fair exposure, without any mincing of the un- 
justifiable and peany wise and pound foolish policy of 
the late conduct you have censured. ‘Treat the mana- 
gers and the players well while they deserve it ; but 
after paying them for doing their duty as it ought to be 
done, don’t be afraid to tell them of it when they neglect 
this duty. Your writers have very justly observed that 
the players are as much public men as our Governors, 
and if these illustrious men are treated with no mércy, 
even sometimes when they do right, why should their 
mere mimi¢s be crouched to when they do wrong. 

1 would furthermore ask you gentlemen, if there is any 
truth in what I lately heard. It is sluly given out by the 
theatre-ally tolks, that some, or all of your criticisia. are 
written by persoual enemies of the managers, by soine 
person or ; ersuus who have bad dealings with them in 
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the play line. Nobody can be fool enougt: to think that 
the facts they have ridiculed are not true, whoever it may 
be that has exposed them. But I think it would do good 
to say whether your correspondents are or ever have 
been connected with any of the play house folks. To 
be short, I leave all these matters to be treated as your 
writers think proper. Where the pen is wanted, J have 
no concern for them or their cause, and if any thing else 
should be necessary to back them in the cause of good 
manners, and good management, I can assure you they 
shall not want for assistance. ‘This is the longest letter 
I have written since my courting days, arid now shall 
close it after asking pardon for saying so mech where 
in all probability it was not wanted. 
Your well wisher, 


A CORNHILL SHOPKEEPER. 


P. 8, Should any of the players visit my shop I shall 
treat them with their money’s worth, and no vulgarity, 
whetber they bring their wives and daughters with them 
or ne, and all I desire in return, is that they would treat 
me with the same civility when / visit their shop, (which 
with my wife’s leave will not be often) with any of my 
family. And if they make use of any language at their 
own house (the theatre) that would be considered inde- 
cent (as your writers have aptly observed) at my fire- 
side, or uny other person’s fire-side, they have only to 
thank their being in a public assembly, and out of the 
reach of a cane, (not a yard stiok) that I always carry 
with me on visits for the benefit of all impertinent fel- 
Jows, 


aA reply to one of the foregoing queries will be found 
‘fn our note to correspondents, last page. 
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Thursday, Feb. 19—Arosrats. Our modish writers of 
txugedy appear to be eXirevagantly fond of Aristotle’s 
maxim, that ‘the marvellous is always delightful’ Ac- 
cor ingly, a plot in their hands is made up of a very inge- 
nious snarl of perplexities, the unravelling of which consti- 
tutes the great interest of the piece. These dramatic story- 
tellers lead their readers into paths well ‘ puzzled with ma- 


zes,’ and the argwaent consists in extricating their heroes | 


and heroines from what, in real lif, would be unpoetically 
considered as inextricable d.ficultics. heir fuble is a 
labyrinth of delightful perplex.ties ; and if they succeed,— 
by the imminent dangers of their situations, und the dexter- 
ity of their ‘very nick of time’ escapes,— in raising the 
reader’s curiosity to such a p.tch of intensity as to prevent 
any scrutinizing attention to the utter barrenness of the 
road over which they hurry him,—the design is answered ; 
a charmingly interesting play is the result ; curiosity is ex- 
cited tobe gratified, and the new production is thrown aside 
an! forgotten. The agents concerned in these plots are 
equally ‘ inarvellous,’ and pathos is produced (according to 
tlre modern recipe) by making the characters so diabolically 
wicked as to render their deaths a reliet to the harrassed 
feelings of the reader ; and they fall, despised for their vices 
instead of being—as they should be—pitied for their human 
weakness, Of our real dramatic poets, on the contrary, 
though their stories be often good, the agents by whom it 
is related are infinititely better—we mean as dramatic per- 
sonages. They took 4 peculiar pride in making their char- 
acters worthy either of the love or admiration of their read- 
ers. The prospect of the goal, it is true, keeps curiosity 
awake ;—but in the mean time, the progress towards it is 
rendered beautiful throughout —and the reader is pre- 
sented at every turn with some noble flight of poctry, or 
touch of feeling to arrest his progress and heighten the ge- 
neral sentiment. Nor was this a difficult task to writers 
whose minds were stored with the wisdom gleaned by long 
and acute observation of nature, whose imaginations teemed 
with the imagery which such observation generally produ- 
ces. And as to the characters they introduce us to, we 
immediately recognize in them a just and happy reflec- 
tion of our own feelings and puisuits, drawn perhaps in 
more glowing colours, yet traced over nature’s own ouffine. 
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We listen with delight to their poetry, laugh at ther unef- 
fected humours, and weep at distresses, which, however 
heightened and aggravated, our hearts tell us are painted 
with the living energy of truth. These are the dramatis 
peraone, which,whether they live or die, we quit with regret, 
and with whom we seize every opportunity of renewing our 
intercourse. How little has that curiosity, which is excited 
by mere intervolutions of incident and perplexities of plot, 
allied to the admiration excited by merits like these. 


The Apostate is one of these new stories ingeniously made 
up out of old materials. We have a castle on fire, and that 
long approved mode of courtship which is carried on by 
rescuing a lady from the smoke, together with torturing 
engines, and several uplifted: daggers, one cf which, being 
raised bya stern fanatic in what he piously presumes is the 
cause of heaven, is ‘marvellously’ arrested by a certain some- 
thing, or a want of that resolution which never yet forsook 
fanaticism. Mr. Sheil has, first of all, chosen a bad sub- 
ject for his fable. Whatever interest may be excited in the 
progress of his story, the ultimate impression is disagreeable 
and probably injurious. The author endeavours to raise our 
sympathy for the sufferings of Mahometans, at the expense 
of our reverenee for Christians. Though truth may compel 
the historian to record such disgraceful facts, yet the skilful 
dramatist must be sensible that his task is full difficult 
enough to win the sympathies of his readers even when 
their national sentiments set in his favour. And, indeed, 
all species of the Epopea have succeeded in proportion to 
the reverence paid the establishments of the countries to. 
which the poet appealed fer success. Homer, Virgil, So- 
phocles, Euripides, and our own Shakspeare, have always 
avoided the impropriety of threwing an odium on their na- 
tional institutions ; and have succeeded best where they 
touched upon the glorious recollections of patriotism and 
piety. 

His characteps are equally objectionable. They are all 
either too bad for a close view, or too contemptible for sym- 
pathy. Even Alvarez plays the fool, though he has but ve- 
ry little tosay. A distracted father might reasonably be 
supposed to offer ‘all his teeawyret” to save a beloved child; 
but a marriage with the delfiverer would be the last thing 
to enter his head in such a situation. Malec, in Cooper's 
hands, appears to infinitely more advantage in the represen- 
tation than im the perusal of the play. There is both a vig- 
our and propriety in this character that none of the rest 
possess. And-yet he has the horrid inclinations of a fanati- 
cal assassin without the firmness to execute his wishes. 
Pescara is a villain of far blacker dye than even Valentio in 
the Conquest of Taranto, and is consequently more objec- 
tionable as a dramatic personage, He is even drawn with 
such gross daubings as to produce in the representation, an 
effect bordering on the ludicrous. His raving scene with 
Florinda, where he distracts her with his threatenings— 
* Look there! look there! he dies ¥ &c. as well as his ad- 
dress to Hemeya, ‘ Now let me look upon thee,’ &c. are abo- 
minable. There is also a grossness in Florinda’s attachment 
to an alien Moor that injures the delicacy of her character, 
notwithstanding the example of Desdemona ; for even as a 
moral character, Othello is far above the impious weakness 
of Hemm_ya. But when she stoops to solicit the love of He- 
mera at the expense of his religion, his patriotism and filial 
piety, this * bright wonder’ appears to us no better than a 
thoughtless sensualist, The incident of her death and even 
the manner of the poison’s operation are evidently copied 
from Romeo and Julict. Hemeya is yet worse than his mis- 
tress. He does not apostatize frem one religion because he 
prefers the more heavenly character and dictates of another, 
but holds them beth in contempt, as well as the glorious 
enticements of patriotism and the calls of friendship, when 
put in competition with his passions. 

The style of the author we relish no better than his char- 
acters. We were indeed, at first struck with a kind of sim- 
plicity and unpretending manner that strongly contrasted 
with the laboured fdStian of Dimond’s last piece ; and pleas- 
ed ourselves withf, the expectation that Mr. Sheil had re- 
solved, with true classical bravery, to trust to the weight of 
his matter to recommend the simplicity of its vehicle. But 
it soon appeared that this low tane arose from an utter bar- 
renness of imagination, and even an incapacity of composing 
with prosai¢ vigor and propricty. If we except Malec, who 
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sometimes utters strong tecling in cerresponding diction» 
the sentiments are not only destitute of true passion, bu 
the general tenor of the phraseology is marked by forced, 
ofiensively coarse, and sometimes nonsensical execrations : 
nay, it is often downright swearing. ‘tr. Sheil seems 
wonderfully fond of going to hell for his illustrations, Thus 
we have, in the course of the tragedy —‘ the fiends from heli,” 
a torch of: hell,’—‘ a light from hell flares’—‘ the catalogue 
of all hell’s crimes’—<‘ as fiend glares on the darned below,’ 
‘the cursed name that rakes up hell’—‘ eternal hell within 
thee’—* on hell’s cursed errand.’ One sentence we extract 
at length for the digestion of the ladies. It is a compli- 
ment bestowed by Hemeya upon his beloved Plorinda for 
saving his life at the risk of her own bappiness :— 

Thou art a woman /—that’s another same 

For falsehood, treason, perjury and hell? 
To this we might add a very extensive collection of miner 
damns, curses, vipers, basilisks, fiends and devils, (not to 
mention perpetual appeals to the Deity) but the foregoing 
may give an idea of the bedlamite execrations which Mr. 
Sheil mistakes for energy and passion. ‘The following is 
an instance of his sublimity. 

Damnation ! when the bow is bent, 

And to the head the winged arrow’s drawn, 

The string slips off! 

There is an abundance of incorrect language which we 
have no room to notice. We suspect moreover, that the 
New-York impression of this play has its full share of typo- 
graphical blunders, to keep in countenance the metaphorica! 
ones of the author. 

Mr. Cooper’s Malec is one of his most feeling and char- 
acteristic performances. In none of his personations, we 
think, is his conception so vigorous, and his execution so 
bold as in displaying the stern patriotism of this character, 
and the implacable hatred of Bertram. tiis strentgth as a 
uniformly impressive and correct actor, lies in pacts of this 
description. In depicting contrariety of passions and deli- 
cate ehades of feeling, he is comparatively weak and incor- 
rect, however pleasing he may be in his action or recitation, 

We have no room to notice the other performances of the 
past week. We can now only observe that the Roman cos- 
tume in Julius Cesar was attended to with unusual scrupu- 
losity. We are pleased, indeed, to observe generally, that 
with regard to the wardrobe, there has been of laft a con- 
siderable reformation both in point of novelty and elegance 
We trust there will even be a further renovation among the 
old clothes of that establishment; and with regard to sun- 
dry greasy vestments which yet continue to hang together, 
we would recommend the opening an immediate negotia- 
tion with the tallow chandlers and soap boilers of the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Another Revolutionary Patriot Fallen.—Died in New-~ 
Haven, very suddenly, on Saturday the 21st inst. about 
noon, General DAVID HUMPHREYS, in the 66th year 
of of his age. 

His funeral was attended on Wednesday last by the 
Revolutionary Officers in the state, the Civil authorities 
of Connecticut, the Faculty and Students of Yale Col- 
lege, and Officers of the Militia. The corpse was earried 
into the north brick church, were prayers were offered, 
and the body conducted from thence to the new burial 

ound, 

It has fallen to the lot of but few men to fill, with so 
much integrity and usefulness, so large a space in the 
fields of War and of Agriculture, the Academic groves, 
the daeaua: of diplomacy, and the haunts of the Muses, 
a3 Gen. Humrurers. ( Cent. 

The following gentlemen were yesterday chosen Di 
rectors of the Suffolk Bank, which is to’ be established in 
this town immediately :— 

Eben. Francis, Eben. Breed, Thomas Motley, Edm 
Munroe, William Lawrence, Bliph. Williams, P. T. Jack 
son, J. W. Buot, George Bond, Samuel Hubbard, Andrew 
Ritchie, Daniel P. Pa: ker. 
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MARKRLAGLS 

In this town—by the Rev. Mr. Lowell, Mr. James Par- 
menter, to Miss Maria H. Thayer—Mr. Derastius Clap, to 
Miss Susannah Bowditch.—Mr. Samuel P. Parker.—to 
Miss Catharine Gooch. 

DEATHS. 

In this town—Mr, Nathanici Lewis, aged 67—Mr. Ben. 
jamin Trask, aged 56—Jolh Me’lennen, aged 4—Thom. 
as Weils,aged 5 months 
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THE PEN. 


Three things bear mighty sway with men— 
The sword, the sceptre, and the PEN. 
Yz matchless spirits—ye, who glide along 
Through paths unseen, and wake the note of song— 
Ye who alone the laurel can bestow, 
Whose perfume-breathing wreath shall deck the brow 
Of those who win thy favour,—lend thine aid 
To him who calls thee from thy hallow’d shade ; 
Q deign to quit awhile the fairy glen, 
And visit me, amid ‘the haunts of men,’ 
While I attempt the praises of the pen. 
All hail! thou little minister, whose power 
Has oft beguil’d me of a weary hour, 
When cares oppress’d, and friends were far away, 
And dark and gloomy clouds obscur’d my day : 
Ah, then would thou thy kind assistance lend, 
By which I greeted many an absent friend ; 
And but for thee, their fate I'd never known, 
Whose happiness was mingled with my own. 
All past events, without thy friendly aid, 
Had sunk forever in oblivion’s shade ; 
Without thy friendly aid, in silence’s gloomy cave 
Had slept the glorious deeds of heroes brave ; 
The bards of ancient days bad sung in vain, 
Their works had perish’d with ‘their parting strain’— 
But from the press, assisted by the pen, 
Behold they rise, they live, they sing, again! 
When for friends absent sinks the heart with grief, 
This has the power to send the wish’d relief ; 
This often yields us comfort in distress, 
And cheers our journey through life’s wilderness. 
When mourns the lover, he whom cruel fate 
Dooms trom the maid he loves, to separate, 
While throbs his breast with pangs he never knew, 
‘Till then, when fore’d to sigh ‘the sad adieu,’ 
What is it soothes the grief such hearts must feel, 
And half the wounds of separation heal ? 
“Vis thia, that yields a transitory bliss— 
rhe pow’r of sweet communication’s his : 
"fis this that calms the tumult of ghe mind, 
And cheers the hours of her he leaves behind : 
Yo converse at a distance, each resorts 
Fo this biest method of exchanging thoughts ; 
And, though the miphty ocean roll between, 
Fach to each other's .uind fs seen. 
Phen whrle im thee a long tried friend I view, 
Accept my warmest thanks, my pen—Adieu ! 


RONALD. 





AMUSEMENT. 


_——— 


2 Lesson for Wives, and hint to Husbands.— 
A lady of distinction in Scotland, one of the great- 
ést beauties in that part of the kingdom, incurred 
the displeasure of the Earl her husband, for no other 
cause than that of having brought him seven daugh- 
ters aud no sen. His Lordship even assured” her 
that he was determined to sue fora diverce. The 
Lady replied. that he need not be ander the neces- 
sity of fing that, for she would readily agree toa 
separation, provided he would give her back what 
he had with her. He supposing she meant only 
her pecuniary matters, assured her that she should 
have her fortune to the utmost farthing. —“ Nae, 
nae, my Lord,” replied the lady “ that winna do ; 
return me my Youth, my Beauty, and my Virgini- 
ty, and dismiss me as svon as you please.” His 
Lordship being unable to comply with this demand, 
spoke uo more of parting with his lady ; before 
the year exrired they were blessed by the birth of a 
sen, who established the cn: tent of his parents and 
their affection for exe) other. 
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Remarkable Wardrobes—When Dresden was 
taken by the Russians, during the seven years war, 
the immense wardrobes of Count Bruhl, the Sax- 
on minister, contained among other articles, 1200 
wigs, 300 pr. boots, and 800 pr. velvet breeches, 
which the king of Prussia is reported to have or- 
dered to be divided amongst his guards. The 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia, whose beauty was 
equalled by her coquetry, in which point she close- 
PA resembled her namesake of England, was so 
ond of dress, that her ministers, when they wish- 
ed to set aside any project submitted to her, need- 
ed only to bribe her mantua-maker to spoil a new 
robe. The catalogue of her wardrobe filled a 
thick quarto volume. Of the then fashionable 
mantles, about 700 were found in it after her death, 
according to Barisof, who saw the catalogue. 
A person who was viewing Gilman & Atkins’s 
exhibition of wild beasts, gave the elephant a 
iece of bread. The animal instantly swallowed 
it, and with his trunk soon petitioned for more, 
‘The man then thrust at his trunk with some vio- 
ience a spiced nut, which he also swallowed ; but 


whether the lake and simple taste of the elephant 


was disgusted with the inflammatory spices centain- 
ed in the composition, or the rudeness of the don- 
or, he watched an epportanity while the man was 
in close conversation with another person and 
snatched off his hat with surprising dexterity, and 
threw it with great accuracy and violence into one 
corner of his caravan. The animal then picked it 
up with his proboscis, and laid it down in the front 
of his caravan ; but observing the owner of the un- 
fortunate beaver had nearly hold of it, he ver 
gradually removed it till completely out of his 
reach. In this situation he leisurely surveyed it 
and then placing his ponderous foot upon it, crush- 
ed one side of the crown; he next turned that 
part of the edge towards him which still retained 
some marke of the shape given to it by the maker, 
and crushed this im like manner. He then pulled 
out the lining of the hat, which he actually swal- 
lowed, and very likely would have done the same 
by the felt, piecemeal, had it not been now rescu- 
ed by one of the k and restored to the owner 
more in the shape of Membrinv’s helmet than in 
that of a modera beaver. , 





HORSE TURNED THIEF. 
Friday, the 15th September, Sargent, a constable of St. 


George’s, mace a complaint before the sitting magistrates, 
(Messrs.Bennett and Markland) at Shad well police office, 
against ahorse for stealing hay. The constable said, that 
the horse came regularly every night to the coach stand 
in St. George’s, ate as much as he wished, and would then 
gallop away. He defied the whole of the parish officers 
to apprehend him, for if they attempted to go near him 
while he was eating, he would throw up his heels and 
kick at them, or rug at and bite them.— One of the magis- 
trates—* Well, Mr. constable, if you should be annoyed 
again by this body in the execution of your duty, you 
may apprehend hig, if you can, and bring him before us 
to answer your complaints.’—This novel case caused no 
little diversion. 
—2_ +o 
EPIGRAM. 
Belinda is the sweetest of all singers, 
How the Piano sounds beneath her fingers, 
Sweetly responsive to, her lily hand! 
Ye Gods! and must the Grand Sonata stop ? 
{t must 

A customer is calling in the shop— 

‘ Mistress ! I wants a farthing’s worth @ sand 
lly —EEeEeEeESSSE=E=S=—E——oE—eS———E—————eee 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

OP In reply to the query of the‘ Cornhill Shopkeeper,’ 
whether, as has been insolently insinuated, our theatrical 
correspondents have ever had any connexion with or preju- 
dice against the gentlemen of the theatre—we are authorised 
to affirm, that not a single syllable under the signature of 
X—Y—Z, & Go. ar any of their combinations, was ever 
written or dictated by any person whatever having the least 
cqnm Xien, either personally or othe: wise, with any of the 








managers, and that none under that signature ever exchan- 
ged a word either with manager or actor, or ever wrote a 
sentence for any of them except by way of commendation 
in their theatrical remarks. And to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief, we, as publishers, confirm these assertions 
of our friendly, and, as we know them to be, uninfluenced 
and disinterested contributors. They have moreover assured 
us, that being fond, as their fellow townsmen generally are, 
of good theatrical amusements, they cherished no other sen- 
timents towards the authors of that past management which 
gave us bad, than that warm yet manly indignation which 
they believed was entertained by every sincere friend to the 
legitimate drama ;—and so well were they convinced of the 
necessity of independent opposition to this unpopular man- 
agement at the commencement of the last season, that they 
had deliberately resolved to oppose it,though at the expense. 
of a seven years labour, and any other inconvenicnee in 
which it might involve them. Having faithfully adhered 
to this determination for a twelvemonth, we have no reason 
to think that more than a seventh part of their resolution is 
yet exhausted. The necessity for this opposition is now, 
they admit, in a great degree done away by the liberal re 
volutions introduced (as they must believe) by our new 
manager ; and they recommenced their remarks this season 
with the determination of contributing all in their power 
to support this new face of things, if it turned out to be any 
thing more than anew face; though their first declaratious 
to this amount were pronounced by the printer of the Ma- 
sonic Magazjne, ‘to be premature.’ 

If the managers entertain any doubts about the sentiments 
of the independent part of the public concerning theatrical 
indecencies, we can give them the address of citizens of the 
first respectability who have not only warmly disapproved 
of the impropricties condemne.. py our corresponde nts, but 
have called personally upon those thus understood to be 
concerned in our theatricals, and earnestly desired that 
proper notice should again be taken of such repeated gross- 
ness of language and manners at the theatre. So that it 
evidently appears our correspondents have that portion of 
public sentiment in their favour*which is worth any regard. 
We again declare our readiness to publish impartially either 
side of the question on this as well as other matters; but 
while we receive nothing but unequivocal approvals of the 
propriety of the stand taken by our correspondents, we can- 
not be condemned fur thinking them on the right side of the 
question, especially as the only able and uninfluenced ex- 
pression of sentiment in other papers on this subject has 
been so clearly and warmly in our favour, and has so echoed 
the general sentiments and particular opinions of X-Y—Z, 
& Co. that the man who ‘ has no quarrei with us’ ltas confi- 
dently insinuated that the sentiments alluded to (published 
in the Daily Advertiser) were written by our own corres. 
pendents. The ‘ play-house folks’ as our correspondent 
above calls them, find it to their interest, no doubt, to make 
it appear that nobody thinks as our theatrical correspon- 
dents do; but the Editor of the Daily Advertiser cen tell 
them, as his paper hag already done, a very different story. 
To be brief, the insinuation here alluded to is a downright 
falsehood, and comes probably from the same writers whose 
wilful misrepresentations have been already exposed. 


Errata.—In our remarks under the Boston head of Feb. 
14th—3d col. 9th line from top, for ‘ gratify,’ read justify. 
In our last theatrical—for Feb. ‘10,’ read 16; and for Feb. 
*14, read 18. F 

‘ The Rehearsal, or the debut of Dick the Apprentice,’ is 
received. As the Dramatic Department to which this pro- 
perly belongs, is preoccupied for some time, we must re- 
quest our facetious correspandent to be patient; his hu- 
mour wil! not grow stale by age. 
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